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kind. As He revealed himself to the sim- 
ple minded in miracles and parables, He 
can reveal himself to thinking and rational 
men by a rational revelation. 

We claim for Sweienborg's theology that 
it is adapted to the rational state of man- 
kind of the present time, and that each of 
its positions is capable of being proved and 
confirmed by the laws of thought. Nay, 
we hold that the fundamental points of 
Swedenborg's theology flow naturally and 



irresistibly from the laws of thought, when 
they are consulted in their true form, and 
not in one that is perverted. 

We invite all speculative philosophers 
who seek the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, to judge for themselves. They will 
derive great assistance in this work by a 
study of the works of Prof. Immanuel 
Tafel, which were quoted in the beginning 
of this article. 



THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 

" Beethoven of transcendent power." — R. W. Emerson. 

By Chas. W. Chapman. 

Jin printing this article we have adopted the following plan for musical notation, and we hope 
by its means to be able to present some of the excellent critiques of Marx in our future numbers : 
Notes will be indicated by the letters of the scale, and the word sharp or flat will be written 
after the letter to indicate a sharp or flat. The length of the note or notes will be indicated by 
a fraction following in a parenthesis, thus, (J) = a quarter note ; (J.) a dotted eighth ; (1) = a 
whole note. The clef will be written at the beginning. — Editor.] 



It is unnecessary at this late day to en- 
ter into any comparative estimate of the 
place which the Beethoven Symphonies 
hold in classic musical literature. They 
have long since taken their stand at the 
head of orchestral compositions as models 
of human genius and skill, and time only 
increases the admiration — the feelings akin 
to worship — which they inspire. 

The Seventh, Op. 92, thought by many 
to be the greatest of the series, consists of 
four grand movements, besides a shorter 
introductory movement, viz. : 

I. Poco sostenuto ; Vivace. 
II. Allegretto. 

III. Presto, including the meno assai. 

IV. Allegro con brio. 

These parts, though quite distinct in out- 
line and separate from each other, yet have 
an inner relative proportion and sequence. 
They form together a complete unity and 
constitute a Tone-poem, a Joy-song of un- 
surpassed magnificence. The opening ''po- 
co sostenuto" in two-fold measure, stretches 
out like a newly awakened athlete, begin- 
ning preparation at once for the day's con- 
test. Bright hints of good news, full of 
promise, excite the hopes and anticipate 



the certain success. A beautiful figure* 
only partially worked out, shadows forth 
the great things coming, and gathering 
force leads gradually to a climax of ex- 
pectation, and conducts the hearer directly 
to the most inspiriting, Vivace, a 6-8 
movement abounding in vigor and love of 
play. The motive or subject, although so 
free and spontaneous, is treated through- 
out with the thoroughness and strength of 
Beethoven. It is full of the activity of 
youth, the freedom and freshness of morn- 
ing. The unshaped gladness of the Pre- 
lude has here become fully determined. 
Before the end of the part,1" and after the 
Coda has begun, appears in the violas, vio- 
lincellos and double basses, anew phrasing 
of the subject, an epitome of the first mo- 
tive ; it denotes an ecstatic summing up of 
the deepest delight ; it is ten times repeat- 
ed with increasing emphasis, and rolls up 
like the ground swell of a conquering storm 
gone by ; it is an extraordinary effect, and 
in the last part of the workf occurs a 

* 23d measure ; oboes. 

1 50 measures before the close, the Coda in- 
cluding 60 measures. 

} Allegro con brio, 77 measures from the 
end. ftbte. — There is a subtle analogy in the 
phenomena of material forces which these 
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reminiscence of it in a broader setting. 
The theme is developed to a culminating 
point of astonishing force ; by a simulta- 
neous charge the mount of joy is scaled, 
and the movement finishes in a fortissimo 
of attainment and victory.* 

ALLEGRETTO. 

From the height of exhilaration to this 
next movement, what a fall ! we are in 
another country from the last. The hearer 
is startled by a hollow and yet piercing 
cry of paia.f A marchlike musing theme 
begins from the foundations J a spectral 
harmony without melodic voice ; a message 
of such momentous import that articulate 
utterance is denied it. At length arises a 
a melody (violas) so simple, so grand, it 
seems to take hold of the very innermost of 
Bong. Is it a weary nation whose deliverer 
has not yet arisen — or the loneliness of a 
leader whose people will not follow ? Bal- 
boa at the foot of the Isthmian rocks with 
a hardly suppressed mutiny about him ? 
Or, a vast procession bowed in profonndest 
feeling, and signalled by that sharp cry to 
move on ? Rather let us conclude, a song 
of love and compassion for erring mortals ; 
a symphonic picture of performance, match- 
ed with the attempted ideal — (subpart in 
A major, the triple motion again). Once, 
twice, does the gloomy curtain lift amid 
strains from Elysium, seldom given to mor- 
tals to bear; still it is far off, and while it 
comforts, it is that " remembering hap- 

Codas of Beethoven remind one of. It is to 
this eflect : The greatest force moves largest 
masses through least space, e. g. compare the 
flight of the yellow bird and the eagle ; or, 
better, see the sun make the hills lean for him 
in his daily round, to settle back under the 
cold of night. If the mountains could sing, 
would they not gently hum such a figure as 
this over and over and over : (Bass J) d (\.), 
d, c sharp, b sharp, b sharp (}), c sharp ( \), c 
sharp (}.J 

*Nete.— Victory, undoubtedly. And yet, 
why does the cadence chord fall upon the 
third ? Is something further to be looked for ? 
Ah ! it is the very nature of the triplet, the 
6-8 motion to be incapable of reaching the 
final solution of life. Youth, with its inexpe- 
rience, its high bent and its caprice, favors the 
triple motion ; there is in it a little of the 
curvet and the magniloquent, which anguish 
or tragedy prunes away in good time. The 
romantic is insufficient for itself. 

t Oboes, clarionets, fagottos and horns. 

% Violas, violincellos and contra bassi. 



pier things" which is truly the "crown of 
sorrow." We called this Seventh Sym- 
phony a joy-song ! Yes .' not the mere 
briskness and unthinking levity of youth 
or bodily spirits, but the soundness of a 
great and healthy nature. Woe — even the 
wretchedestj — to which such consola- 
tions are permitted to come, can never ut- 
terly lose courage. The sources of grief 
well up with increased power ; though the 
Divine assistance does not fail, human en- 
durance has a limit ; a desperate effort 
again st fate, only rends the striver,and calls 
forth again the same bitter cry, ending the 
movement as it began. This sad and most 
beautiful picture let into the body of the 
work, heightens in the greatest degree the 
contrast of feelings both before and after 
it ; just the converse of the grave-digger 
scene in Hamlet, it answers a similar pur- 
pose. The dignity and nobleness of the 
sorrow here shown is perhaps without a 
parallel in the domain of musical expres- 
sion. Totally unlike this movement is the 
third, or "Presto," and " meno assai." 
It has such an impetuosity of frolic as to 
run itself almost out of control. Flutes 
and oboes call to strings and fagottos back 
and forth like elves and nixies, and chase 
and hiding alternate in the imaginative 
sport. Hungry wild birds come upon a 
supply of food ridiculously overmuch for 
them, chuckle such assuring notes together. 
The combination of might and fairy fleet- 
ness is masterly. Upon the fire and vehe- 
mence of this "Presto," fairly sails the 
assai meno {Presto) [the Trio to this 
Scherzo]. The acute notes held so long by 
the violins, remind one of the sea of insect 
sound filling all the air, which rises from 
an August field. It is a colossal calm, fitly 
introduced after the three great movements 
preceding, telling of infinite content and 
the leisure of midsummer heats. The old 
is not forgotten, but surmounted; the her- 
ald cry at the beginning and end of the 
"Allegretto" comes up again, but stripped 
of the minor interval — it is the strong, 
unison breath of robust maturity .J Sootb- 

§ 143d measure of Allegretto, or 5th mea- 
sure after the first episode in A major. 
|] Coda to Scherzo, and also before the "As- 
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ed to slumbrous quiet by these splendid 
tones, and loth to let them go, the part ends 
abruptly. 

ALLEGRO CON BRIO. 

This powerful composition rounds and 
completes the work. It overflows with mil- 
lennial rejoicing. The undercurrent of 
bliss reached in the Vivace here finds room 
for development upon a broader basis. 
The pleasure is so intense and active that 
phrases from the Allegretto, expressing the 
deepest affliction, are here turned into 
proudest notes of exultation.* When the 
resources of art seem well nigh exhausted, 
we aje carried to still higher flights in pe- 
riods of excelling majesty. In joy like 
this we learn truths that sadness may help 
teach us, but itself could never reveal. 
We feel the brotherhood of man, and that 
suffering is but an incident in the life of 
the soul. Beethoven himself said, this is 
"one of my very best" works. (Letter to 
J. P. Salomon, 1815.) Over particular 
beauties of the work one could linger long. 
The crisis introduced at the 143d measure, 
Allegretto — what a vast sigh terminating 
in paroxysmal pain — it shudders like the 

* Compare the 38th measure, Allegretto for 
instance, with the 16th measure of the Allegro 
con brio — (24th, reckoning the repeat.) 



recoiling surf that has spent its utmost 
upon the unyielding breaker. 

The flutes sing eloquently — each sufferer 
responding less fluently, with greater em- 
phasis ; the weight descends with ever add- 
ed mass upon those terrible couplets, for- 
tissimo — and the last hope of deliverance by 
active effort is exhausted. The very least 
note of this gigantic dissolution is indispen- 
sable. * * There is nothing in all experi- 
ence adequate to such a composition, except 
the glory to the world of having for awhile 
detained such an author. Just as the breadth 
of treatment urges f ormore performers than 
it would be practicable to assemble, so 
does the greatness of ideas contained there- 
in transcend the actual and look beyond to 
the dream of the poet, or to prophetic vis- 
ion. An intellectual nature so energetic 
as to superintend inspirations of such mag- 
nitude, can stand for humanity to a distant 
future, as a symbol of Divine power. If 
it is the province of Art to develop the la- 
tent sense of Beauty in man, to bring into 
clearness the indistinct but ever-beckoning 
Possible, surely little should be needed to 
incite us to love and study works placed in 
our hands by the labor and genius that 
have gone before : they have made the hab- 
itable earth more habitable, and the gift 
of Life more welcome to us. 



BENARD'S ESSAY ON HEGEL'S ^ESTHETICS. 

Translated from the French by J as. A. Martling. 



III. Painting. With painting, commen- 
ces a new series which the author describes 
under the name of Romantic Arts. We 
have already spoken of this division, which 
makes the chronological and historical or- 
der coincide with the logical order in the 
theory of the arts. Hegel sets out with 
this principle, that each art corresponds 
to a particular degree in the development 
of spirit. Thus architecture limits itself 
to fashioning the forms of inert matter, 
according to the laws of mathematics, 
thereby expressing the thought only vague- 
ly and symbolically, and is especially suited 
to the infancy of society. It is the lan- 



guage of nations whose religious thought 
is an enigma to themselves, and whose 
worship is directed toward the forces of 
nature. Sculpture, which represents spirit 
under the human form, and the perfect 
agreement of the soul and body, marks a 
more advanced epoch. To it, it is given to 
realize the type of classic beauty. But 
the spirit does not rest here. It turns back 
upon itself, and descends into its inner- 
most depths. It distinguishes itself from 
external nature, and from whatever in the 
soul connects it with the body. It acqui; cs 
a sense of its free personality, of its in- 
finite nature, of its divine essence, and of 



